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Cheaper Books 


Growing steadily more popular is the method of 
book purchase which we have been recommending 
of late. This is, to buy books—fiction, juvenile, and 
every other kind—from library binders like ourselves, 
more suitably sewn, and re-attached to the original 
covers more firmly, at practically no extra cost. 





When it is remembered that this involves only one 
transaction instead of two, binder and seller being 
the same firm, that the books may all be numbered 
and crested in gold, and labelled, and that the 
eventual cost of re-binding will be less by the cost of 
sewing, it will be seen that much unnecessary waste 
is eliminated 

We invite your enquiries, and will gladly send our 
new separate lists of Adult and Juvenile Fiction post 
free on request. 


B. RILEY & CO., LTD. 


Booksellers and Binders to Public Libraries. 
FOX STREET - HUDDERSFIELD 
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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held at the South- 
wark Central Library, Walworth Road, S.E.17, on Wednesday, 
January 12th, at 6.30 p.m. 


Speaker: A. T. Austing, Esq., Ilford Public Libraries. 

Subject: “Fresh Thoughts on Book Selection, Cataloguing, 

and Classification.” 

Chairman: R. W. Mould, Esq., F.L.A., Chief Librarian and 

Curator. 

The Library will be open to inspection from 6 p.m. 

The Junior Section will meet at 6.30 p.m., when Mr. H. C. 
Tompkins (Hornsey) will read a paper, “ Libraries as an Aid to 
Citizenship.” 

*Bus services 12a, 12c, 85, 40b, 45, 68c, 69, and 112 and Tram 
services 34, 56, 60, 62, 64, 66, 72, 76, and 80 pass the Library. The 
nearest Tube Station is the Elephant and Castle, about five minutes’ 
walk from the Library. 


Nominations for Honorary Editor.— 
Mr. F. T. Bussey, Hackney, 
Mr. F. S. Situ, Bethnal Green, 
Members are reminded that if unable to be present at the meeting on 
January 12th, they can record their vote by post, addressed to 
Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1., 
arriving not later than January 11th. 
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The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at Southwark 
Public Library, on Wednesday, 12th January, at 6 p.m. 


A.A.L. Dance, 9th February.—Members are asked to note the 
date of the next Dance which is to be held at Fulham Town Hall. 


Library Association: Home Counties Branch.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on January 26th, at Messrs. Debenhams, Ltd., Welfare 
Dept., Chapel Place, Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Paper: “‘ The Part of the Library in Welfare Work.” By Miss 
Eleanor T. Kelly, Head of Messrs. Debenham’s Welfare 
Dept. 


The December Meeting.—Those who attended this meeting at 
the National Liberal Club, and they were many, were well and amply 
repaid, for they spent a most happy, instructive and enjoyable evening. 
The business proceedings were preceded by light refreshments kindly 
provided by the Library Committee, after which the Junior Section 
held their meeting at which Mr. J. Riches, of Croydon, read a paper 
on “ Book Selection and the Restricted Access Question.” A lively 
and interesting discussion followed, many members of a fair sized 
audience taking part. 

The first business of the General Meeting was an extremely 
pleasing one. The Vice-President had a very happy duty to perform 
and one which we are sure many others would have liked to have 
had the opportunity of performing. Mr. H. A. Sharp, Deputy Librarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries, was presented with the Honorary Fellowship 
of the Association. It needs no words of ours to tell of Mr. Sharp’s 
work for the Association ; beside the Presidency he has a lasting 
record in the Honorary Editorship which he held through difficult 
times until happier days dawned. Though reduced to a mere sheet 
the Journal never failed to appear. All sorts of obstacles and difficul- 
ties had to be encountered ; copy was very uncertain — sometimes 
non-existent—yet through it all Mr. Sharp never once failed to bring 
out a good and interesting “ Library Assistant.” 


Mr. Vale expressed the feelings of the members in a speech 
marked by well-chosen phrases in which he told of the Association’s 
debt to Mr. Sharp, concluding by calling upon Mr. Sharp to accept 
a suitably framed certificate of Honorary Fellowship. Prior to Mr. 
Sharp’s reply, Mr. W. Benson Thorne, an old, yet perennially young 
servant and valued counsellor, paid tribute. Mr. Thorne is always 
happy in his phrases and we are sure that members who were not 
there will yet know how well and truly he spoke thanks both on their 
and his own behalf. Mr. Thorne voiced one thought that is sometimes 
missed. Mrs. Sharp was included in his thanks. It was a happy 
inspiration ; from their wives, the Benedicks who hold office, we know 
receive much practical assistance and shall we say forbearance when 
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Association duty means absences from home or midnight candle- 
burning. 

Everyone was conscious of Mr. Sharp’s feelings in his reply, 
in which he conveyed to the Association his grateful appreciation of 
their action in placing his name on the roll of Honorary Fellows. 
One thought of Mr. Sharp’s should be placed on record. Officers and 
Councillors should not hold their posts over many years. Young 
blood is always wanted and the mixture of youthful enthusiasm with 
cautious old age results in a virile council and association. Therefore 
the young members should always be striving to get on the Council, 
= the old hands should show their willingness to afford them the 
chance. 

Following the presentation, Mr. C. R. Sanderson, Librarian, 
National Liberal Club, called upon Mr. A. C. F. Beales to read his 
paper which is printed in this number of the Journal. Mr. Beales’ 
paper was a very pleasant departure from our usual practice; it 
presented the layman’s point of view, with this difference, that the 
views were there of an instructed and observing layman. The weak- 
nesses in our armour were laid bare with unerring accuracy, and a 
freshness breathed into the problems that have beset us for years. 
Numerous members joined in the discussion, prominent among 
them being the Chairman, with his apt and telling phrases, Mr. O’Leary, 
Miss Rees, Mr, Piper, Mr. R. D. H. Smith, and two University 
students who tilted successfully at Mr. Beales. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Library 
Committee of the National Liberal Club and, to Mr. Sanderson. 


Enquiries.—A suggestion has been made that an “ Enquiry 
Column ” dealing with professional matters be started in the Journal. 
The Council have decided to give the suggestion a trial. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Honorary Editor. 


School of Librarianship: Proposed Easter School at Heidelberg. 
—It is proposed that the next Vacation School should be held at 
Heidelberg University, April 9th to 28rd, 1927. The Rector of the 
University is providing rooms for lectures and classes, and accommoda- 
tion will probably be available at moderate prices for the housing 
of students in the Studentenheim. The return fare, London to Heidel- 
berg, via Dover-Ostend, has been quoted as £4 8s. 6d., second class. 

There will be classes on Modern Library Problems, by Mr. 
Sanderson and Mr. Berwick Sayers; The English Novel of To-day, 
by Dr. Baker ; Contemporary German Literature, probably by a 
German Professor (lectures in English), and classes in Phonetics by a 
lecturer in the School of Phonetics, University College. 

The actual figures cannot yet be given for the whole cost of the 
fortnight ; but they should be considerably less than those for the 
Florence School in 1926. The fee for students is Three Guineas 
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(students of the School of Librarianship, members of the Library 

Association, or the Association of Assistant Librarians, £1 11s. 6d.) 
Early application is advisable, and should be addressed to the 

Director, School of Librarianship, University College, W.C.1. 

A Course of Six Lectures on “The Bases of Bibliographical 
Research,” will be delivered by Mr. R. A. Peddie, in the Lecture 
Room of the British Museum (by kind permission of the Trustees). 
The Lectures will be given on Wednesday afternoons at 4 p.m., 
commencing January 26th, and permission has been obtained for the 
books referred to by the lecturer to be on view in the Lecture Room. 
Copies of the Syllabus and Tickets for the Course (price, 5s.) can be 
obtained from Messrs. Grafton & Co., 51, Great Russell Street. 


The *‘ Midland Daily Telegraph’’(Coventry), in anappreciative leader 
on “ Libraries and Readers,” states that “ The spread of knowledge is a 
matter that cannot be dealt with in water-tight compartments. Indeed, 
it cannot be looked at solely from a national point of view. All agencies 
that promote learning can work together in many ways. One thing 
is certain, this country owes much to its Public Library system, and 
it is very satisfactory to note that the keenness of those associated with 
the work increases. Conferences, inter-changes of ideas by those 
who are engaged in similar labours in many parts continue, and they 
are contributions to the welfare of the public.” 


Work of the Council.—Owing to the National Library for the 
Blind being in the hands of the builders for structural alterations, 
the December meeting of the Council was held on the 8th at the 
Stepney Library, Bancroft Road, when the Chair was occupied by 
Mr. G. F. Vale, the Association’s Vice-President. 


Some interesting correspondence was read in connection with 
the endeavour of the Association to persuade the Library Association 
to publish another edition of the English edition of the Joint Code. 
Students who have had to prepare for the examination in cataloguing 
with the aid of the American edition only will realise the need for 
action. It was also decided to get into touch with the publishers of 
Richardson’s Classification in order to see whether another edition 
of that useful book was at all possible. To recommend for the use 
of students text-books which are “O.P.” is merely to add to their 
difficulties. 


Mr. R. D. H. Smith, to whom an expression of the Council’s 
sympathy was sent, was prevented by illness from attending, but 
sent along an interesting and detailed report of the progress which 
the Education Committee has made with the session’s programme. 
We were particularly pleased to learn that the idea of a joint meeting 
with the recently formed Eastern Counties Division was likely to 
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bear fruit. Mr. Smith also reported that the recent dance held at 
Battersea was a social and financial success, while Miss S. Toms, 
the Association’s Hon. Librarian, had several useful suggestions to 
make with regard to the Library which she tends so zealously. 


Mr. F. E. Sandry gave a brief report of the filling of the 25 free 
places at the School of Librarianship, and we noted that seventeen 
places had been secured by assistants in municipal libraries, while 
members of staffs of non-municipal libraries accounted for the remain- 
der. The other business was purely formal. 


County Library Conference.—A report of this Conference which 
was held on November 18th and 19th appears in the ‘‘ School Govern- 
ment Chronicle,” of December 4th. Miss Cooke, Kent County 
Librarian, gave a lengthy report of her impressions of America, as 
also did Capt. Wright, Middlesex County Librarian. Our members 
are advised to make themselves acquainted with these reports on the 
American Library Systems. 


Nottingham is making rapid progress with branch libraries. 
Four have been built during the last two-and-a-half years. We would 
that all local authorities moved with the same speed in satisfying the 
demands for branch libraries. 


Swanage is moving in the matter of public library provision, 
as also is Carshalton, Surrey. Cuttings which we receive from time 
to time appear to indicate that the formation of County Libraries has 
resulted in an awakening of the civic consciousness of many urban 
and rural district inhabitants, who demand their own local library in 
addition to whatever service the County Library may be able to 
render. 

Congratulations to Mr. Harry Cross, our Hon. Editor and Librarian 
in-Charge of the Croydon Central Lending Library, on his appoint- 
ment to the post of Borough Librarian at Kingston-upon-Thames. 


Unfortunately for our Association, his gain is our loss. Mr. 
Cross, who followed Mr. H. A. Sharp as Hon. Editor has held the office, 
for two and a half years, and he has performed his task well. The 
Journal has been promptly and efficiently produced, and he has more 
than maintained that high standard which has so long been associated 
with “ The Library Assistant.” At the November meeting of the 
Council, it was unanimously agreed that the best thanks of the Council 
be accorded to Mr. Cross for his services, and the hope was expressed 
that he would be happy and successful in his new sphere, a hope 
which I am sure will be echoed by every member of the Association. 


Although Mr. Cross’s well deserved promotion means that he 
will sever his official connection with us, yet he still remains a member, 
and I feel certain that he will continue to support the A.A.L., which 
he has so well served in the past. —G.F.V. 
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THE TREND OF PUBLIC LIBRARY POLICY. 
By L. W. Cuuss, Birmingham Public Libraries. 
(Continued from p. 222.) 


The American Library Association has a motto, or if you prefer 
the word, a slogan: ‘‘ The best reading for the largest number at the 
least cost.” I will suggest one for the English Library Association : 
“Any book, anywhere, anytime.” 

The two influences which will effect individual library development 
are the abolition of the rate limit and co-operation with other libraries. 

Let us proceed to examine how individual departments of the 
library service may develop in the future. I will only deal with general 
principles and avoid detailed questions of routine as the Divisional 
Council are considering a series of papers dealing with the question of 
possible developments in routine methods, etc., in library departments. 

Lending Libraries carried on the work commenced by the Mechan- 
ics’ Institutes and to-day the majority of lending libraries only cater 
for the artisan classes and the so-called general reader. Until quite 
recent years most libraries had a limit placed on the price to be paid for 
books for lending libraries, a price which was not exceeded on any 
account. I have no doubt this rule applies in many places to-day, but 
it is hoped that the shadow of the dead hand of the penny limit which 
still exists as a bogey for many library authorities will soon pass, and 
lending libraries will be organised so as to attract the serious reader and 
serve all sections of the library public. This may appear a rather 
sweeping statement but the serious reader still uses his London Library 
and its provincial equivalents and the serious reader in the rural areas 
has not yet been met, and is still thrown on the mercies of subscription 
libraries. The Adult Education Committee, 1919, in their Report, state 
“* It is important that steps should be taken to increase in every possible 
way the usefulness of public libraries to serious readers.” Many, many 
public lending libraries at the present time prove anything but attractive 
to serious readers, yet the issues from lending libraries have increased 
enormously of recent years. There is a great public demand and most 
libraries are handicapped by a shortage of books. The need of most 
lending libraries to-day is for more books and better books, Libraries 
of recent formation in several parts of the country (I include new branch 
libraries as well as new systems) record issues which shows there is 
a potential demand for sections of the library which secure but little 
appreciation in older libraries. It is really the difference between a 
live stock and a decaying stock. Libraries quite naturally accumulate 
works which lose their interest, and care must be taken that they do not 
overshadow the live books in the library many of which are always out on 
loan. This isa problem which librarians must tackle as we will secure 
public appreciation in ratio to the suitability of the books we offer. 
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There is no sign of abatement in the increased public demand—more 
books will be necessary and better books to satisfy the increased educa- 
tional standard of the general public. 

All lending libraries in the future will be open-access libraries. 
The closed library introduced readers to books through the medium of a 
catalogue, varied sometimes to the extent that a small collection of 
books were exhibited through a glass window or a wire grille. “‘ Open- 
access ” introduces readers to every book in the library and they realise 
more vividly than formerly that they have a library to choose from—a 
gooaly portion of the recorded wisdom and wit of the world at their 
service. 

It is a process in education to move amongst books. A reader 
desiring a book on wild flowers is introduced to a series of book shelves 
displaying the whole of the available literature on botany, consequently 
obtaining, in five minutes, a better conception of the subject, and its 
co-related subjects, than would be possible from an hour’s study of the 
catalogue. This also results in converting haphazard readers into 
students, and introduces to notice hundreds of books which would 
otherwise remain unknown. 

Open-access libraries require considerable floor space, and the 
time when extension is difficult comes to most libraries. If the need for 
more books and better books is admitted what happens when available 
floor space is used. 

In Norway, they keep a reserve stock in a sub-room. This stock 
consists of the better class books and as a Norwegian librarian informed 
me, it enables the staff to see that better and more expensive works are 
borrowed by suitable readers. I do not suggest they would refuse any 
reader, but it gives a certain amount of supervision. All books are 
catalogued and a distinctive mark placed against those which form the 
reserve stock. 

It is a solution of the problem but I believe there is a better. 
English libraries have been continually relaxing the conditions of 
borrowing. Borrower’s tickets are issued on various qualifications, 
as burgess, Parliamentary voter, company secretary, etc., and when 
the applicant is not qualified then on the recommendation of a suitable 
guarantor. The terms have been made as easy as possible, and cannot 
altogether be dispensed with, as a completed borrower’s voucher is a 
recognised legal document. In addition to relaxing the qualifications 
necessary for borrowers to the utmost extent legal purposes will 
permit, most libraries now issue more than the one ticket to borrowers. 
Apart from the general ticket, there is the non-fiction ticket and in 
addition again the music ticket. Other libraries have what are known 
as student’s tickets and teacher’s tickets, enabling as many as five books 
to be borrowed at one time. It is only possible to grant these extra 
facilities when the stock can stand the strain of an increased demand. 
When the shelves which cover the whole floor space are full of books 
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and the question of carrying part of the stock in a sub-room is reached, 
I believe even a restriction of five books will disappear, and borrowers 
will be invited to take as many as they like. This is better than putting 
books in a store room. The book that is never used is, in the public 
library sense, worthless. A book is a latent power until it renews 
contact with a human brain, and then, if its assimulation is sound it 
may kindle a train of thought which in time may influence the world. 
We need not be afraid to loan books in numbers provided the stock 
can stand it. If ever a sub-room is required as an adjunct to a lending 
library I hope it will always contain the worst books and not the best. 

Co-operation in lending library work between neighbouring 
authorities will take many forms. Co-operation between County 
library committees and established libraries within their area are at 
present in an experimental stage, and takes the form of a loan of books, 
usually 1,000 books being loaned for a year on the payment of £50. 
This brings fresh life into an otherwise often dead stock. Borough 
libraries co-operate with outlying districts by accepting non-residents 
as borrowers on payment of a nominal fee such as 5s. per annum. 

There is also the Central Library for Students which loans non- 
fiction works to libraries on payment of postage in both directions. 
The application of inter-loaning between libraries will have influences 
on the standard of service in lending libraries, but will more particularly 
influence reference library work. 

Early reference libraries were expensive to maintain, and were 
little used. It was often found necessary to cover the tables with period- 
icals, many of very little reference value, to attract readers in any 
number. Those days are past and the demands on reference work have 
grown enormously of recent years. Almost every report on library 
policy emphasises the need for assistance being given to the student. 

This emphasis on the serious student is not a parody, but the 
result of a changed mentality. Modes of thought which in former 
times were exceptional are now broadly spread through the educated 
world. The growth of science has been responsible for this change. 
I cannot do better than quote from the 1925 Howell lecture delivered 
by Professor A. N. Whitehead, “‘ Science and the Modern World.” 
“The new mentality is more important even than the new science, 
and the new technology. The new tinge to modern minds is a vehement 
and passionate interest in the relation of general principles to irredu- 
cible and stubborn facts. All the world over and at all times there have 
been practical men, absorbed in ‘ irreducible and stubborn facts’ : 
all the world over and at all times there have been men of philosophic 
temperament who have been absorbed in the weaving of general princi- 
ples. It is this union of passionate interest in the detailed facts with 
equal devotion to abstract generalisation which forms the novelty in 
one present society. Previously it had appeared sporadically and as if 
by chance. This balance of mind has now become part of the tradition 
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which infects cultivated thought. It is the salt which keeps life sweet. 
The main business of universities is to transmit this tradition as a 
widespread inheritance from generation to generation.” 

Universities lay importance upon the desirability of post-graduate 
courses, courses consisting of research for, or from, recorded facts and 
an original thesis. Our own association demands original research and 
a thesis before awarding the professional diploma. 

The number of students attending Universities increases each 
year, and each year hundreds leave educational institutions behind, 
and have to rely very largely on libraries for information and oppor- 
tunity to follow lines of thought. Libraries are feeling the need of 
organisation to meet this growing demand for facts. 

There are large public reference libraries in the large centres of 
population which can cope reasonably with this demand. Students, 
however, are not confined to large centres of population and there 
are far more students outside the districts where large reference libraries 
have been established than within them. 

Development in public library organisation to meet this need is 
imperative in the future. My opinion is not the general opinion of 
the profession if we have to judge from the debate on Inter-library 
Loaning at the Library Association Conference last year. 

In a paper dealing with reference libraries read at a recent Library 
Association Conference the impression conveyed was that all reference 
work should be left to the large towns, and small libraries should not 
contemplate establishing reference departments. 

I am of opinion that the small reference libraries are on the point 
of entering into higher realms of reference work—providing research 
material for students in a manner approaching that obtained in the 
larger reference libraries. Public libraries in this country have worked 
on the principle of taking books to the reader, you see it in the estab- 
lishment of branch libraries, and interchange between libraries within 
a system. This will take place with reference books between fixed 
centres and the libraries the centres are delegated to serve. Co-operation 
of this nature has commenced with the Central Library for Students 
acting as a centre for the whole country. It has already opened possi- 
bilities for extended reference library work to some of the smaller 
library systems. ‘The report of the Departmental Committee must 
almost inevitably deal with this question. In my opinion the Central 
Library for Students cannot act as a central reservoir for the libraries 
of this country. The need is much too large for one library to cope with 
successfully, and especially a library worked on the lines of the Central 
Library for Students. I believe that in the near future certain libraries 
will be recognised as depot libraries and the main reservoirs for stated 
districts. Inter-library loaning will be a recognised procedure under 
adequate safeguards, and larger authorities would probably desire to 
be satisfied : 
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(1) That the authority desiring help was doing its best to meet 
local needs. (Authorities could not expect to borrow books 
which should be in their own library.) 

(2) That any help given would not interfere with the efficiency 
of the helping library. 

I do not suggest that authorities who have accumulated magnificent 
libraries, and we have some really magnificent public reference libraries, 
will be asked to broadcast their stock over a wide area. I am suggesting 
that co-operation is the only effective way of meeting a prevalent and 
growing demand. Difficulties will have to be surmounted, but if the 
welfare of the student, wherever he may be, is the need of the future, I 
believe the necessary organisation will be forthcoming. 


The large reference libraries to-day, to some degree, fulfil the 
need for the provision of research material near the students’ home 
and so supplement the provision made by the State libraries. Many 
advanced research workers use the larger municipal reference libraries 
as far as their stock will allow before proceeding to the State libraries. 
Many research workers have no need to go beyond municipal libraries. 

Much the same method should operate between the smaller librar- 
ies and the larger libraries, and I believe this will be officially recognised 
by certain libraries being granted the status of reservoir libraries for 
an area. 

Reservoir libraries would be semi-national institutions, and would 
receive financial support either from the authorities assisted, or from 
national sources. 

There is no reason why libraries doing semi-national work should 
not be aided by the State. Grants have been made to Provincial Uni- 
versities in order that they may purchase volumes they were unable 
to obtain during the war, principally foreign works. Treasury grants 
in aid are made to Research Associations, which maintain libraries for 
the exclusive use of their members. A public library providing without 
charge the means of research and study to a wide section of the populace 
could make a strong case for a grant in aid. These suggested reservoir 
libraries are actually in being to-day the result of many years’ careful 
selection and accumulation of books. The Central Library for Students 
is a new library, and it would be very many years before it could 
approach the standard of many established libraries. Possibly the 
ultimate work of the Central Library for Students will be a centre of 
supervising loans from private society collections. 

I believe a reference library will be essential for each small library 
system. The accommodation should be made attractive, properly 
furnished, and with good light, so that encouragement is given to serious 
readers to pursue courses of studies. 

Co-operation between reference libraries has a future of great 
possibilities, and I believe that ten years will see the co-operation of 
the small libraries with large, or reservoir, reference libraries, and they 
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in turn working closely in touch with the great State libraries, and thus 
enabling a student to obtain reference to any work providing it is 
available in this country. 

As regards individual library development, I cannot forsee the 
day of open-access reference libraries. Sections of most reference 
libraries are made available to the public at present on open-access 
principles. Additional sections will no doubt be made more freely 
accessible to the public. Material which forms the local collections, 
manuscripts and rare books will, in my opinion, never be placed on 
public shelves. The public reference library of the future will continue 
to be a compromise between a closed and an open-access library. 

I believe we shall have two very definite types of reference libraries. 
The large reservoir libraries, collecting everything and maintaining a 
huge stock. Obviously this cannot continue to be dealt with from one 
counter. Series of libraries will be discountenanced—commercial 
libraries in the centre of commercial activity, in exchange premises, 
etc., and technical libraries in technical centres—and the whole stock 
will be kept together and administered as one library. Organisation 
may take the form of a series of rooms radiating from one central point. 
This idea is capable of considerable development, but is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

The smaller libraries will maintain local collections in every case, 
adequate reference material for the principal local industries and the 
main general reference works as the Dictionary of National Biography, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, etc., standard editions of the principal 
writers, and a small general reference collection. 

The future will also see great development in work with children. 
This can only be solved by the creation of separate departments for 
juveniles. It is most unsatisfactory to admit children particularly 
our youngest readers, to the general adult library. Very few authorities 
in this country have attempted to solve the juvenile problem—the 
solution has been postponed until finances are available. As already 
quoted, Joseph Brotherton, in 1850, declared “‘ It was of little use to 
teach people to read unless you afterwards provided them with books 
to which they might apply the faculty they had so acquired.” This is 
true to-day of the children, and if the power is properly cultivated may 
be used to reach the highest realms of enjoyment, but if allowed to 
go unguided may produce a debased mind. If children cannot get 
good books they will read bad books, but will always read good books 
in preference. Dr. Guppy stated in his presidential address this year, 
in speaking of work with children, “‘ It is not too much to say that there 
is no department of the work of the public library which is fraught 
with greater possibilities.” Speaking of separate provision for children, 
he stated that ‘‘ with the sense of possession comes the sense of responsi- 
bility.” If we can impress the child to-day with a sense of possession— 
of a library at their service—the sense will be appreciated by the 
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citizen of to-morrow. This would be of great value. Libraries provide 
the means of a life-long continuance of education and make available 
for every reader the purest and the noblest recorded thoughts of the 
ages, and a proper use of the material would enable a young man to 
enter life standing like a giant on the shoulders of the men who have 
gone before. 

The future of news-rooms is a difficult question. Some library 
authorities do not provide news-rooms, others are reducing the extent 
of their provision. One of the needs of the first libraries was to attract 
people to use the institutions, and the news-room played its part. 
The library may outgrow the news-room now free insurance and cross- 
word puzzles have enticed so many people to purchase more papers than 
they can read. The news-room in early libraries was an important 
department, but the importance attached to news-rooms is undoubtedly 
on the decrease. Too often it is the home of periodicals received as 
gifts, broadcasted invariably for propaganda purposes. The poorest 
journalism is, of course, the cheapest, and expensive journals are a 
drain on slender funds. The line of least resistance is often taken, but 
the same responsibility should be accepted in the addition of a news- 
paper as in the addition of a book. News-rooms will survive as general 
reading rooms, provided they are furnished with journals with some 
claim to consideration as literature, and would so form a necessary 
adjunct to the remainder of the library. 

I dare not stop to consider the question of the possibility of the 
future library acting as the intellectual centre of the community, with 
lecture hall or halls, literary societies, reading circles, etc., all part of 
one organisation. Such activities are bound to be related to the library 
of the future, it becomes a question of relationship. 

I should like to say a few words as regards librarianship. The 
early librarian was content with the possession of books. He was 
fotlowed by a librarian who looked for satisfaction at the number 
of registered borrowers and total issues. The librarian of to-day is 
slowly perceiving a greater interest, and the librarian of the future 
will be able to base his pride on the aid his library can give in making 
the use of books a means of positive cultural advance. People will be 
of as much interest as books. 

Librarianship will always be founded upon the love of books and 
a strong belief that good books, widely read, will assist in the formation 
of an intelligent populace. 

As librarians we must realise that we are keepers of great mental 
energy houses, dynamic organisations whose high function is to render 
a service of enlightenment to all classes and to people of all ages. 
Our organisation must ever be directed toward making the greatest 
possible use of the literature in our care, and we must prepare ourselves 
so that we may be of the greatest possible service to the public we have 
the honour to serve. 
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The following publications on behalf of Librarians are first- 
rate aids to readers and an economy to the Library :— 
How to Find a Book: A Reader’s Guide to the arrangement of 
Books on the shelves in the Lending Dept. of the Library. 
With an Abridged Subject-Index of 2,400 entries. Price 3d. 
This is a valuable aid to readers being the key to your 
Library. Supplied at the following prices. 
250 copies £3 Os. Od. ; 500, £5 10s. Od. ; 1,000, £9 Os. Od. ; 
2,000, £16 10s.0d. The 20 pp. Index can be supplied in 
sheets. 
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What Happened to a Library Book: a tale for all Young Readers. 
Verses by L. S. Jast. 14 illustrations and cover design by 
Eric Newton. Price 2d. 


: 100 copies, 12s. 6d. 500 copies, £3. 


A wonderful booklet for presentation to Juvenile readers. 
‘ An investment that will be well repaid by the better care 
taken of Library books. 


Library Book-markers. 


A fine series of Library book-markers graphically illustrating ( 
the ways a book may be damaged. Useful as a book-marker and 
valuable as reminder of the need for care in handling books. 
Can be used also for Library propaganda work. The back of 
the marker is available for local information. 


Price per 1,000, 12s. 6d. 


The cost of printing on back will be quoted on learning 
7 requirements. } 


The above booklets and book-markers are published for use in 
bright progressive and up-to-date libraries. Mr. Lionel Roy 
McColvin, of the Ipswich Public Library, when ordering book- 
markers, said: ‘‘ These are very excellent, and will certainly } 
save their cost in a very short time.” 
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Free copies of above will be sent on application. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE STUDENT.* 
By A. C. F. BEeaues, B.A., 


Late Inglis Student, King’s College, London University. 


This paper originated in a conversation which I had with my 
friend, Mr. Smith, of Richmond, back in September, in which we 
reorganised the whole Library administration of Great Britain in 
the space of a few minutes and converted every branch library, however 
unpretentious, into an exclusive paradise for research students in 
History. As a result of that conversation I set out to clarify my own 
impressions of the use to which I had been putting various libraries 
during the last three years, and to collect a few general principles 
from them. This was a most disturbing task. In the first place my 
own wants, in the direction of research, have been confined to historical 


subjects, and will probably always be so. I knew nothing of what a 


linguist or a botanist or a medical student would expect to find in 
his library ; and being ignorant of other people’s needs and interests 
I was bigoted enough to feel impatient that they should want anything 


at all. There was great danger at this point that the term “ student ” 


should become limited, and that our student-borrower would be a 
mental cripple, posssessing a heavy leaning towards the historical as 
against everything else. In the second place, I set about analysing my 
wants with a very misguided enthusiasm. I voted myself all the latest 
monographs on special topics, duplicate copies of works that are in 
great demand, annotated bibliographies, conglomerate catalogues, 
library-staffs composed entirely of professors, and special facilities for 
smoking on the premises. I prescribed for you all a twelve-hour day, 


-abolished fines for undue detention, and increased borrowers’ tickets 


to six each. And then I turned to make out the bill, and scrapped the 
whole project. The result has been a reaction. I have since kept a 
tight rein on the student, to ensure that he stayed within the boundaries 
of his own small minority. But even at that, I fear I have left you 
no funds for the next generation. 


It must be accepted at the outset that students are after all only 
a fraction of the reading public, and the most expensive fraction 
of all to cater for; and that in particular the study of literature and 
history is to some of the non-studious an aberration, which, while it 
is entitled to toleration, should never be allowed to enjoy more than 
its just share of attention and accommodation. In short, the basic 
consideration underlying the claims of every class of borrower must 
be a compromise between three things : between the Elysium it would 
decree for itself, the Purgatory which the other classes of reader might 





* Read at National Liberal Club, 15th December, 1926. 
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conspire to prescribe for it if they were given free vent, and the limita- 
tions, financial and administrative, of the Library System which has 
to cater for them all. 


So much for standpoint. Consider first the relations existing 
between the student and the public library to-day. Now it is not too 
much to say that they are capable of great improvement. It is still 
largely true that, on the one side, the student does not make use of 
his library to the fullest possible advantage, and does not know how 
much the library can do to help him; and that, on the other side, 
the library itself does not know how much it can do to help him. The 
student is ignorant of his wants, and the library of its capacity to satisfy 
them. And these two deficiencies are closely inter-related. Although 
it is no longer true that readers are deluded into believing the average 
library to be a haphazard assembly of books and periodicals intended 
to fill a vacuum during leisure-hours, it is true that students do not 
look to their library as they should, and that they do not realise its 
capabilities. This condition of things has been perpetuated by many 
factors. But the chief reasons for its continued existence appear to be 
five. First, students at public schools have a school library, and students 
at Universities a College and University Library ; all specialised collec- 
tions managed by the educational authorities of the institution con- 
cerned, and designed to meet the requirements of a definite number 
of student-borrowers ; all moreover well endowed. Secondly, the 
library administration of London is very heterogeneous. Some of 
the newer libraries are equipped with every modern improvement, 
and have become a life-force through active co-operation with their 
local education authorities ; others, older and less progressive, languish 
in isolation.and partial effeteness. Thirdly, the dismal impression 
given by small branch libraries in poor boroughs has not improved 
the reputation of the library movement as a whole. Fourthly, there is 
not an extensive system of specialization among libraries, nor adequate 
facilities for the student to take advantage of specialization where it 
does exist. Lastly, the library movement is suffering from insufficient 
advertisement. The reading public would probably be amazed if it 
were properly informed of what the public library is striving to do for 
it. The existence, then, of special facilities for students undergoing 
tuition, the decentralized and unspecialized administration of public 
libraries in force, and mutual ignorance, have combined to perpetuate 
a disappointing relationship between student and library. A generation 
ago this would no doubt have been readily understandable. In some 
measure, moreover, the relationship can never be the ideal of full 
supply for unlimited demand. Valuable materials frequently do not 
exist in duplicate ; and the student class is a small minority. But the 
disadvantages can be—and certainly are being—eradicated. The sure 
path to their removal begins in mutual understanding and publicity. 
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There are three types of students who borrow books : the under- 
graduate reading for examination at a University or public school, 
the research student who has begun to specialize, and the private 
student. It is the desire of the public library to ascertain and to meet 
the requirements of all three. And quite obviously they all require 
different service in different degrees. 

The research student is a peculiar person. Indeed, he is unique. 
He requires more in the way of specialized reading than almost every 
other class of borrower, but he must look to his public library for satis- 
faction to a less extent than almost every other borrower. It is because 
he needs so much that he can justly ask little. He cannot rely entirely 
on his borough library; for frequently his burrowing lies among 
records which the library can never hope to supply to him. The more 
advanced his study, the more specialized, the less he can look for 
local assistance. In proportion as his road mounts higher towards the 
peaks of research, when his warm enthusiasm at the beginning will 
become a frozen ecstasy, he deserts editions for copies and addresses 
himself to script instead of print. As soon as he puts routine-work 
behind him he ceases to belong entirely to the army of borrowers, and 
joins instead the ranks of consultants and visitors. The public library 
ceases to be able to satisfy him, and becomes instead a source of direc- 
tion, a half-way house between demand and supply. At least that is 
the ideal. Students engaged in original research among manuscript 
sources will desire to use a public library not for what it can provide 
in the way of materials but for the means it can afford of ascertaining 
precisely what relevant material exists, where it exists, and whether 
or not it is accessible. Very often in research a good deal depends 
on whether certain evidence exists in printed or manuscript form. 
More often still the vital problem is one of tracing the whereabouts of 
certain material known to exist. In both cases the argument is a strong 
one which regards the public library as the place above all others where 
direction should be sought. The primary need of the research student 
is bibliographical. Given his lists of sources he can either seek them 
out in print at the nearest public library, or go at once to the private 
collection or to the archives preserved at Oxford, Cambridge and 
London. 

Of the other two groups, the college undergraduate leads a charmed 
life. He has his College library, his University library, and all the 
expert advice which his professors can dispense. It will be enough 
for him if he is left to make what use he cares of the improved condi- 
tions which his fellows are endeavouring to secure. But the private 
student stands by himself; a most appealing example of the friend 
in need. The campaign for amelioration in the lot of the private 
student will be warmly supported by every library assistant engaged 
in research. For in the librarians’ capacity of student the private 
student is his nearest relative. His is a very unenviable position ; 
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circumscribed about by official rules and by the exigencies of his 
own life. He is not the possessor of a special library intended for 
his exclusive use. He has no expert guidance. Moreover, he is usually 
engaged all day in some regular occupation, whereby he is even debarred 
the British Museum and the Public Record Office. The Reading Room 
at the British Museum is open from 9 to 5.45 daily ; the Public Record 
Office from 10 to 4.80. Time and again educational bodies have 
agitated for an extension of these hours. (The most recent agitation was 
in the columns of the Times early this year.) But so far they have failed. 
Apart from the Central Library for Students, therefore, and perhaps an 
occasional Saturday morning at the Record Office and Saturday 
afternoon at the Museum, the private student is dependent entirely 
on his public library. Here then is a supreme opportunity. By judicious 
development and economical expansion the public library must en- 
deavour to do for the private student what the University does for the 
undergraduate in providing working material, as well as guide him on 
his way along with his more fortunate fellows. Its function is thus 
twofold—directional for the internal student, and both directional 
and procurative for the external. 

But all three types find a common need in a good reference library. 
And it is gratifying to acknowledge that in this direction they are 
admirably served. However scrappy the reference collections in some 
of the small and poorer branch libraries, nearly every borough in Lon- 
don and the large towns has a thoroughly sound collection of reference 
works on current thought and past activity. The transactions of 
learned societies, County Histories, Record Office lists, the Times 
and its index, bound volumes of periodicals, and their indexes, local 
newspapers, the British Museum Subject Index, Patent Office Lists, 
Parliamentary Papers, Hansard, Statutes at Large, the reports of 
Commissions, Army and Navy Records, Census returns, encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries, almanacs, gazetteers and year-books ; all these 
form the nucleus. Above them are special collections on topics and 
periods, on local history, etc.—the whole tabulated on a card index 
and available for all. But there are one or two directions in which 
the reference library might be made more serviceable and more informa- 
tive. 

In the first place, each branch should have a copy of the card 
index of its own Central Reference Department; partly to enable 
the staff to answer questions, partly to obviate unnecessary journeys 
to the Central from outlying parts of the borough for books which 
are not there. In the second place, there are two publications of note 
which should be available to the public in every reference library in 
the Kingdom. One is the Reference Catalogue of Current Literature. 
A student without this is a mariner without his compass, and a divine 
without his Bible. The Reference Catalogue is of course of inestimable 
value to the staff in book selection ; and for that reason it lives in the 
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Chief’s office. But it should either come out of that office or be dupli- 
cated. Indexed as it is, it will go far towards supplying the bibliographi- 
cal requirements of the average reader engaged in specialized reading. 
It will also put the research student proper some distance along his 
road. Where the reader’s problem is to know what he has to consult 
if he is to exhaust and clean up his subject, the Reference Catalogue 
will acquaint him with all the important works in circulation at the 
moment. From these he can find his way to the rest, and so by stages 
to the original sources which form his ultimate refuge. 

The other essential, desirable in like manner because it is authori- 
tative, exhaustive, wide in appeal and not prohibitive in price, is the 
Subject Index of Modern Works in the British Museum. This is also 
probably available in many public libraries. But it has possibilities 
which have not been explored. Not only would its distribution universally 
throughout local branches provide students with an index more com- 
plete than they could find readily anywhere else in one series of volumes, 
and not only would it enable Museum readers to select locally their 
books for the week and apply for them in advance—a valuable advantage 
where it sometimes requires an hour and a half for the desired works 
to be presented ; but in addition it could be made to serve the double 
purpose of select bibliography and local catalogue, by the simple 
expedient of interleaving. At present there are seven volumes of this 
Subject Index, compiled originally by G. K. Fortescue. Three volumes 
cover the period 1881-1900, and there is one volume for each subse- 
quent period of five years. The present temporary rough-list, of 
acquisitions since 1920, will, presumably, be published uniformly 
with the seven next year. The first volume confesses in its preface that 
it is not an exhaustive list of the world’s publications during the period 
dealt with. But at the same time it is a list unique in its fulness. I 
offer the suggestion that the seven volumes should be incorporated in 
the reference department of every public library, and that they should 
be rebound after purchase with blank interleaves. Each local library 
should then mark in them the titles of every work which it possesses. 
Where the indicator system is still in vogue, class and access numbers 
should be noted on the blank leaves, opposite the titles. Incidentally, 
all foreign titles should be translated into English. The seven volumes 
could then be consulted as an additional borough-catalogue. To 
substitute them altogether for the local catalogue might irritate those 
borrowers who did not desire to review the whole of the literature of 
their subject. And in any case the fiction-hunter would require a cata- 
logue to himself. But judged by the criterion already advanced, an 
interleaved copy of the British Museum Subject Index would at once 
acquaint the student with the full published results of recent investiga- 
tion in his own sphere, and indicate how much of those results he 
could obtain on the spot. By applying to this device the principle 
of co-ordination already developing in many boroughs, and noting 
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at each branch the contents of all the other branches in the same 
borough, the value of the double catalogue would be still further 
enhanced. During the five years between one volume and the next, 
the ordinary expedient of printed and typewritten local supplements 
would stand. ‘The system would certainly perpetuate the defects 
of the British Museum Subject Index itself, but it would have the 
merits of uniformity and universality. And if used as a borough 
catalogue, with a special catalogue exclusively for fiction, it would 
save much of the time and labour at present expended in cataloguing 
locally. And as to the changing of Museum press-marks, which 
fluctuates in amount according to the quantity of book-production 
throughout the year, an arrangement might ultimately be come to 
with the trustees whereby a record of all press-mark alterations could 
be circulated among public libraries by the Reading Room authorities 
from time to time. 

A third innovation of immense importance must be noticed before 
we leave the reference library. This is the principle of a union cata- 
logue for the whole of London. It is probably a well-worn theme among 
librarians by now. But the fact remains that a union catalogue for 
London does not exist, and that it is an expedient too useful to be 
capable of over-emphasis. Its compilation and distribution are matters 
for the librarian himself, into which it would be impertinent for the 
layman to interfere. It is not difficult, however, for persons interested 
in the establishment of a London catalogue to conceive something of 
its organisation and a good deal of its advantage. It would be well 
for every borough to possess a copy, if only to content its natural 
instinct of competition against other boroughs. The catalogue 
itself would of course be a card index, arranged according to subjects 
and authors, with full cross-references, and noting every published 
work available in the public libraries of London. On the wall above 
it might be a framed scheme of colours, one for every borough and 
branch. And on the cards might be reproduced small samples of certain 
of these colours to denote the several libraries in which a particular 
book was obtainable. There are certainly not 80 odd individual colours 
to draw on, but an artistic intermixture of stripes and splashes ought 
to secure the necessary number of combinations. The great draw- 
back however, is that such a scheme would be utterly bewildering. 
It would be a positive nuisance, moreover, where the borrower hap- 
pened to be colour-blind. To a colour-blind borrower a red card, 
emblazoned with purple stripes and yellow dots, would have infinite 
possibilities—especially in artificial light. And it would indeed be 
most distressing to find that one such unfortunate, confronted by a blue 
card signifying Woolwich, had mistaken it for a green one and gone to 
Acton. On the whole it will be less disastrous to adopt a system of 
initials for the various boroughs, with subsidiary letters for their 
branches ; or, better still, to supply the particulars in full on the 
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backs of the cards. The framed mosaic on the wall would accordingly 
give place to a key-index. The cards themselves would bear transla- 
tions of foreign titles, and short annotations. A card catalogue is 
admirably suited for annotations. 

Now turn for a moment to consider the particular requirements 
of the research-student and our capacity to satisfy them. The earlier 
remarks regarding his desertion of books for manuscript do not imply 
that the word research connotes residence in London and an exclu- 
sive course at the British Museum. The Museum Reading Room is 
indeed so good a central hunting ground for students that to some 
extent it weakens the argument for local facilities for research. But 
there is no reason why students should flock to Bloomsbury for every- 
thing that lies beyond the text-book or the works reviewed in current 
journals. Local public libraries can be invaluable. What the British 
Museum does is to allow us to concentrate our attention on London. 
For the vast majority of research students must, at some period of 
their work, come to London to read at the Museum and the Record 
Office. By improving relations between student and library in London, 
therefore, we can perhaps benefit the student class more than by less 
searching reforms spread over the whole country. Two criteria are thus 
established. The library is to serve the research student primarily 
in a bibliographical direction, and it is to confine its energies chiefly 
to London, since London is already a centre for research irrespective 
of its borough libraries. 

The bibliographical needs of students do not need detailed 
treatment here. The problem is to satisfy them. The voluminous 
index to periodicals, begun by Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme of the Patent 
Office and now being continued by the Library Association, will be 
a monumental work when completed. In addition, the student requires 
all the most recent subject bibliographies, especially those issued by 
the learned Societies and Academies ; which, if reasonable, is certainly 
an ambitious request. He wants, too, subject-indexes to all the trans- 
actions of ail the learned societies, as first advocated by Dr. Richard 
Garnett in 1879, and not yet universal. Then he needs catalogues of 
all the leading libraries in the Kingdom; that is, all the London 
borough libraries (pending the union catalogue), the University libraries, 
the Bodleian, the London Library, the Foreign Office Library, the 
Guildhall Library, and so on. Many of these catalogues are already 
available ; but not universally so. And finally, beyond all this, there 
is the problem of manuscripts. 

Much vital information is locked up in private collections of manu- 
scripts, which, while probably accessible so long as their whereabouts 
are known ; have a habit of migrating, by way of sales and bequests, to 
unknown places, frequently to the United States. This egress of 
manuscripts from the country, and their wanderings within the country, 
and their disintegration among autograph hunters, have bothered the 
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Historical Associations too long. Several times they have prompted 
questions in Parliament. The Institute of Historical Research, in 
London, is at present engaged in compiling a record of as many of 
such changes of habitat as can be traced, by means of sale catalogues, 
auctioneers’ announcements, and press reports. But the complaint 
can still be made that this work of national importance is not receiving 
all the attention it merits. There is no systematic and universal attempt 
made to keep track of private manuscript collections and local archives. 
There is every reason why such an effort should be made. Could it not 
therefore be inaugurated centrally by the Library Association of 
Great Britain ?—to trace the collections, record their changes of owner- 
ship, and make available in certain specified places (certainly not in 
every borough) the results of the investigation, supplemented from 
time to time, according as fresh results accrue. This reads very allur- 
ingly. But admittedly its execution would be attended by grave diffi- 
culties. It is hardly to be expected, at the present time at any rate, 
that the Library Association can itself appoint and set working a large 
staff of professional manuscript detectives and archivists. The work 
would probably be done not by one body at all, but locally, by library 
staffs working in co-operation with educational authorities and with 
students themselves. The discoveries of each individual searcher— 
discoveries made often incidentally, in the course of ordinary research 
—would be collected at the various local centres, whence they would 
be assembled by the central supervisory body and the information 
redistributed. 

Meanwhile other tactics must be adopted to help the private 
student and the undergraduate. The undergraduate will never find 
an outstanding source of information in his public library. The private 
student will find the library, as at present constituted, invaluable up to 
a point. What both need is specialization. It is quite obvious that 
without specialization the public library cannot possibly hope to 
perform one tithe of the service which it so ardently desires to perform 
for students. So long as the student remains in a tiny minority, so 
long indeed as different students continue to require different kinds 
of information, sheer financial disability will thwart the endeavour of 
the local library to keep pace with their demands. On the principle 
of conservation of energy it is not desirable that every library should 
set up for itself an ideal of omnicompetence. In any case it cannot 
attain to that ideal. If it is to increase its capacity of service, therefore, 
it can do so only by adopting some scheme of specialized collections 
of books in specified districts. Just as the plea was advanced last year 
by a Special Committee of the Library Association that the Government 
should “‘ recognise about twenty large places in selected geographical 
areas as Depository Libraries where all Government publications 
could be freely consulted by the public immediately after publication,” 
so a great deal of duplication might be avoided, and funds expended 
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to greater and more economical advantage, by the specialization of 
certain boroughs throughout the country in different spheres of 
knowledge. Every borough would continue, as at present, to develop 
a representative collection on every subject, but for purposes of speci- 
alization several boroughs could be grouped together to support, by 
financial contribution and administrative labour, one special collection 
common to them. And each of them could record the contents of that 
special collection by a further adaptation of their union catalogue or 
by asterisks in their interleaved Subject Index. The details are of 
small moment. The need—and on this hangs the whole future of 
student and specialist—is for concentration, directed towards achieving 
as nearly as possible the ideal of something of everything and everything 
of something. 
(To be Continued). 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(A list of Books which may have escaped attention.) 
Ashton (Leigh). Samplers. (Medici Society, 17s. 6d.) 


Contains some beautiful reproductions of samplers in private and public 
collections. 


Benson (Stella). Goodbye, Stranger. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
British Museum Quarterly . (Published by the Trustees, 2s.) 


A well illustrated periodical containing articles on recent acquisitions, 
etc. The first number, published in May, 1926, contains a plate of 
the new “ Socrates ” statuette, which will excite all lovers of Plato. 


Brougham (E. M.). News Out of Scotland. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 


To those who donot know Miss Brougham’s books I can strongly recom- 
mend this as a good specimen of her particular kind of anthology. She 
blends prose with verse, fact, history and documents with myths, humour- 
ous gossip and her own comment. 


Browne, (E. G.). A Year among the Persians. (Camb. Univ. Pr., 25s.) 


Many say this will become a classic of travel ; it looks very readable and 
exciting, at all events. 


Coppard (A. E.). The Field of Mustard. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
It i he really quite difficult to find better modern short stories than Cop- 
par 


Crump (C. G.) and Jacob (E. F.). The Legacy of the Middle Ages. 
(Oxford Univ. Pr., 10s.) 
Elizabethan Zoo : a book of beasts. (Etchells and Macdonald, 32s. 6d.) 
A charming book of old, odd bits, about animals. Part of the text is a 


reprint of Holland’s Pliny. The edition is limited and may be out of 
print when this appears. 
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Fitzmaurice-Kelly (James). A New History of Spanish Literature. 
Oxford Univ. Pr., 12s. 6d.) 
A revised edition of the only rival in English to Ticknor’s great history 
of Spanish literature. 


Fry (Roger). Transformations. (Chatto, 31s. 6d.) 
A cheap edition of this book will probably be issued in a year or two, 
to make a uniform reprint with Viston and Design. Those interested 
in art criticism may neglect many critics, but nobody can possibly afford to 
leave Roger Fry unread. Leonard Woolf wrote a fine article on him in 
a recent Nation. 


Goldoni (Car}). Memoirs. (Knopf, 10s. 6d.) 
I have not read these memoirs, but if they are anything like his light- 
hearted plays they should make good reading. 

Haydon (B. R.). Autobiography and Memoirs, 1786-1846. 2 vols. 

(Peter Davies, 42s.) 
Those, who like myself, know little of Haydon, should read Virginia 
fet article in a recent Nation; it will whet their appetite for this 
volume. 


Jordan (A. M.). Children’s Interests in Reading. 
(Oxford Univ. Pr., 7s.) 
Contains useful tabulated results of questionnaires made in American 
children’s libraries. 


Morrison (Stanley). Type Designs of the Past and Present. 
(The Fleuron, 6s.) 


Nohl (Johannes). Ed. The Black Death: a chronicle of the Plague 
from contemporary sources. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


Rignano (Eugenio). Man not a Machine. (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) 
One of a series called The Psyche Miniatures which in format are not 
unlike the To-day and To-morrow Series. The series as a whole seems to 
be worth considerable attention, dealing as it does, with out-of-the-way 
subjects such as, The Literary Uses of Type, The Mind of a Chimpanzee, 
Science and Poetry, Asphasia, Idiosyncrasies, The Troubled Conscience, 
and Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum; or, The Giants in England. The last is extremely 
well written and deals with a minor point of archaeological research. 


Stephens (James). Collected Poems. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 
Tomlinson (H. M.). Gifts of Fortune. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 


. Under the Red Ensign. (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d.) 
One of a trilogy of the shipping, agricultural and industrial branches of 
English commerce. The other two are Cragg’s “Anvil and Loom” and 
Robertson-Scott’s ‘“‘ Dying Peasant.” They all appear to be well worth 
reading, but those who know the literary quality of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
work will naturally fly to his books first. 


Unwin (Stanley). The Truth about Publishing. 
(Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


FSS. 





Of interest to all connected with books. 
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REVIEW. 
Noteutt, R. C. A Handbook of Flowering Trees and Shrubs for 
Gardeners. 246 pp. 24 illus. (Hopkinson, 12s. 6d.). 


This work covers a very large range and will be welcorned by many who 
seek the beautiful effects that can be contrived by a judicious selection 
of these hardy flowering shrubs and trees. Unfortunately the author 
has found it necessary to “‘ omit many beautiful families, in particular 
the genera of Spiraea, Weigelia, Rhus, Philadelphus and Lilac.” The 
culture of each species is dealt with at length, clear instruction being 
given on pruning, propagation and habits. Though primarily intended for 
the skilled gardener, the amateur will find the volume useful, as the descrip- 
tions are lucid and difficult botanical terms have been avoided. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


SoutH Coast Division. 
Western Section. 


A Meeting will be held at Southampton on January 20th, 1927, by the 
kind permission of Mr. A. H. Davis, F.L.A., Borough Librarian. The latter 
part of the Meeting will take the form of a Magazine Evening, and contribu- 
tions (five minute papers), which should be pseudonymous, will be welcomed. 
These will be put to the vote, and the writer of the paper receiving the most 
votes will be awarded a prize of a recently published novel. 

Contributions should reach the undersigned not later than January 17th. 
The full programme will be circulated later. 

Joun V. SUMMERFIELD, 
Central Public Library, Hon. Secretary. 
The Square, Portsmouth. 


NortH-WEsTERN DiIvISION. 


The second meeting of the session was held in Liverpool on Wednesday, 

November 24th, 1926. In spite of the fog, which sadly deranged railway ser- 
vices, over 50 members and friends assembled at the Reference Library and 
proceeded to the Huskisson Dock, via the overhead railway, to inspect the 
White Star Liner ‘‘Baltic.’’ Arriving on board the ‘‘Baltic,’’ the party was 
conducted to the Ist Class! smoke room, where afternoon tea was kindly pro- 
vided by the Company. 
The “‘Baltic,’’ a liner of 24,000 tons, is one of the White Star Line’s “big 
four,” the largest liners sailing regularly from Liverpool. Its spacious and 
well-fitted lounges, smoke rooms, dining rooms, library, decks, etc., were shown 
to members in a very entertaining manner by officials of the Company. 

Although trips on such liners as this are usually incompatible with the short 
holidays and limited salaries of Library Assistants, we all left the ‘‘Baltic’’ with 
the idea that such trips must be very jolly. 

Leaving the ‘“‘Baltic,’’ the party proceeded to the Walker Art Gallery, 
where tea was kindly provided by the Liverpool and District Division—and very 
welcome fare it proved ! 
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The meeting was held in the Dante Room of the Gallery, by kind permission 
of the Curator, A. G. Quigley, Esq. Mr. Quigley gave an address on “‘The 
Permanent Collection of the Gallery, with a Glance at the Autumn Exhibition.”’ 
In his introductory remarks Mr. Quigley stressed the relation of painting and 
literature, and gave a very interesting general sketch of art and its meaning, 
with many references to the pictures on the walls of the Dante Room. After the 
address we were conducted round the gallery by Mr. Quigley, and under such 
expert guidance keenly appreciated an exceedingly fine collection of pictures. 

On the motion of the President, hearty votes of thanks were accorded Mr. 
Quigley for permission to meet in the Gallery and his excellent address, to the 
White Star Line for allowing us to visit the ‘‘Baltic,”” and to the Liverpool and 
District Division for kind hospitality and excellent arrangements. 

The next meeting will be at Blackburn on Wednesday, February 9th, 1927. 


REGINALD Howarth. 


YORKSHIRE DIvISION. 


Preliminary Announcement. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division will be held at Sheffield, on Wed- 
nesday, March 9th, 1927. During the afternoon members will be conducted 
round some of the recently re-organised branches ; and in the evening Mr. 
J. P. Lamb (Deputy Chief Librarian, Sheffield), has kindly consented to 
address the members. 

G. P. Jackson, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Misses E. Dunch (Gravesend) and D. Bains (Bedford College), Alfred 
L. Marshall (Westminster). 

Mrpianp Division.—Miss D. Randall (Birmingham). 

NortH East Diviston.—Misses C. Copping, M. Marsh, M. Straughan 
(Darlington) ; Miss E. M. Athey, Miss M. Murray and Mr. W. McKay (New- 
castle); Mr. J. A. Burnett (Sunderland). 

Soutu Coast Divis1on—Misses D. M. Colton (Bournemouth), E. M. Clark 
and O. S. F. Gray (Hastings). 

YorksHIRE Division.—Miss E. Fairweather (Worksop). 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Cross, Harry, Librarian-in-Charge, Central Lending Library, Croydon 
Public Libraries, to be Borough Librarian and Curator, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. Salary £300-£25-£400, with house, light and fuel. 

The other selected Candidates were *Miss L. Fairweather (Kingston-upon- 
Thames), T. W. Powell (Battersea Polytechnic), and F. Barlow (Coventry). 

Gorpon, R. J., Chief Librarian, Sheffield Public Libraries, to be Chief 
Librarian, Leeds Public Libraries. 

The other selected Candidates were L. R. McColvin (Ipswich) and W. 
Pollitt (Southend-on-Sea). Mr. Pollitt withdrew before the date of interview. 

Jackson, L. C., Senior Assistant, Sheffield Public Libraries, to be 
Assistant Librarian, Chesterfield Public Library. 


® Member A.A.L. 














DUSTLESS ans HYGIENIC LIBRARIES. 


USE 


FLORIGENE-=. 


(Regd.) 
On all Library, Museum, &c.,; Floors.and Linoleums of every description. 








IT 18 IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT 


@ne Application of “ Florigene" effectively allays the dust and dirt for 3to 13 
months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweeping (without 
sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the intervening perlods— 
which ie of greater hygienicimportance. 
** Florigene " is easily applied and saves time, labour and money. 


These sanitary, labour-saving and economic benefits are not 
attained by sweeping-powders or any other method. 














Send for particulars and Medical Reports to the Sole Manufacturers— 
THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 
4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
Colonial Governments, County and Borough Councils, etc. 


Established over 20 Years. 


The Bediord Binding. 


OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 





the best. 
OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 
is the latest and improved style without over= 
sewing. 


OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the best. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD. 


(THE BEDFORD BINDERY.) 


Chief Office: 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Works: 2-3, LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


1,000,000 vols. BO O K S on every 
in stock conceivable subject 


” ° + 
Second-hand, New & “is New ” Copies at Lowest Prices 
Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application, 
Some of our Departments :—Fiction, Technical and Scientific, Commercial, Law 
and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, Archeology and Art, 
Music and Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare Books and First Editions, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


W. &G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121-125, Charing Cross Road 


Telegrams : Foylibra, Ox, London DOW, W.0.2 














Messrs. W. & R. HOLMES, 
3—11, Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow. 


‘“*] was absolutely astonished at the 

facility with which such a large 

number of books could be handled, 

and it is no doubt due to the 

practically perfect system which you 
have evolved.” 


Messrs. W. & R. HOLMES, 
3—11, DUNLOP ‘STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


LIBRARY SUPPLY SPECIALISTS. 


Telephones : Telegrams : 
Glasgow 8184 and 8185. Literary, Glasgow. 














To Librarians and Assistants in Charge. 


Please send us your Lists of Wants. 


We hold one of the largest stocks in the kingdom of Second-hand Fiction and 
JuveNILES (15,000 different titles), and in making our reports we give full 
particulars of the edition and condition of every book offered. 





OUR SPECIALITY— 
**Qut of print’? Books at Reasonable Prices. 
J. PRESTON & Co., Public Library Booksellers, 


77, CLAPHAM, pans ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
hone No.: Brixton 1548. 











H. R. Graves, Lt04 7 
Printers, ; 











